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DANIEL  WEtiSTER,

first with long intervals between them, and then
becoming more frequent, until at last he found
himself fairly engaged in a public career. In 1804,
at the request of some of his father's friends, he
published a pamphlet, entitled, "An Appeal to
Old Whigs," in the interest of Gilman, the Federal
candidate for governor. He seems to have had a
very poor opinion of this performance, and his in-
terest in the success of the party at that juncture
was very slight. In 1805 he delivered a Fourth
of July oration at Salisbury, which has not been
preserved; and in the following year he gave an-
other before the " Federal gentlemen " of Concord,
which was published. The tone of this speech is
not very partisan, nor does it exhibit the bitter
spirit of the Federalists, although he attacked
the administration, was violent in urging the pro-
tection of commerce, and was extremely savage in
his remarks about France. At times the style is
forcible, and even rich, but, as a rule, it is still
strained and artificial. The oration begins eagerly
with an appeal for the Constitution and the
Republic, the ideas always uppermost in Mr.
Webster's mind. As a whole, it shows a distinct
improvement in form, but there are no marks
of genius to raise it above the ordinary level of
Fourth of July speeches. His next production
was a little pamphlet, published in 1808, on the
embargo, which was then paralyzing New Eng-
land, and crushing out her prosperity. This essay